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was to act as his Cabinet: subject to the approval of
the Queen, and the advice of this Cabinet, the Viceroy
had the right to veto Irish Bills, In the event of dis-
agreement between the two branches of the Legisla-
ture they were to meet together. An appeal lay to the
Privy Council in London should the Irish Parliament
overstep its constitutional rights. As for the constabu*
lary, they were to remain under English administra*
tion during the period of transition, and were after-
wards to be gradually absorbed into a local police.
So far as the relations between Ireland and the rest
of the United Kingdom were concerned, Mr. Glad-
stone departed considerably from his proposals of
seven years before. Eighty Irish members were to
remain at Westminster, but they were not to vote on
questions which expressly concerned Great Britain, on
taxes not levied in Ireland, or on the appropriation
of money for anything except Imperial services. The
financial arrangements were also modified, and the
payment of a lump sum by Ireland disappeared from
the Bill

If, as is improbable, Mr. Gladstone thought he
would convert any of the opponents of his previous
measure, he was soon disappointed. Criticism fastened
on the position of the Irish members at Westminster,
the "In and Out" clause as it came to be called, and
tempers were not long in rising. "The Government,"
said Mr. Chamberlain, "are using their opportunity
to betray the interests of the country, sacrificing them
to men who have been the bane of their own country,
but who shall not be the ruin of ours." To this the
Prime Minister replied by accusing Mr. Chamberlain
of using "language of habitual, gross and enormous
exaggeration"; he "constantly and deliberately, and